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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
North Central Library Conference at St. Paul 
October 14-17, 1930 


The following tentative program has 
been announced by Miss Clara F. Bald- 
win of Minnesota, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin, well known 
as Director of the Cooper Union Forum 
and as a lecturer on psychology has 
been secured as the chief speaker. 

In planning the program, it was 
agreed that the general sessions should 
be devoted to inspirational subjects, 
with speakers outside the library pro- 
fession to give a fresh viewpoint. One 
session will be devoted to County Libra- 
ries, and another to Book Evaluation. 

Round Tables for small libraries, 
large libraries, college libraries, cata- 
logers, children’s work, reference work 
and school library work will afford an 


opportunity for discussion of the prac- 
tical problems in each line of werk. 
Luncheon or dinner meetings will be ar- 
ranged for other groups who may desire 
them, such as trustees and hospital li- 
brarians. 

The meeting will open with an in- 
formal reception Tuesday evening. 
Dinners for various Alumni groups will 
be arranged Thursday with the evening 
free for attendance at the opening con- 
cert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Friday afternoon will be 
left free for sight-seeing trips and visits 
to libraries. A tour of county library 
branches will be planned. 

It was decided that the Hotel Lowry 
would be headquarters for the general 
sessions and exhibits, also for the. Min- 
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nesota, Nebraska and North Dakota As- 
sociations. The St. Paul Hotel will be 
headquarters for the Iowa, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin Associations. 

A registration fee of $1.00 will be 
paid to cover convention expenses. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Tuesday, October 14 


Afternoon—Registration 
Evening—Informal reception 


Wednesday, October 15 


Forenoon—1st general session 

Book Evaluation 

Luncheons — University Librarians, 
Gilbert H. Doane, President, Nebraska 
Library Association, Chairman 

Library Commission Workers 

Afternoon—Round Tables 

Large Libraries—Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing, Librarian, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Small Libraries—Ruth A. Longden, 
Watertown, South Dakota, President of 
South Dakota Library Association, 
Chairman 

College Libraries—Mary B. Humph- 
rey, University Library, Iowa City, 
Chairman 

4 p. m.—Moving picture illustrating 
Detroit charging system 
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Evening—2nd general session 
What is an Educated Person?—Ev- 
erett Dean Martin 


Thursday, October 16 


Forenoon—3rd general session 

County Libraries 

Luncheons—County Librarians 

Trustees—J. S. Johnson, President, 
Iowa Library Association 

Hospital Librarians—Perrie 
Chairman 

Afternoon—Round Tables 

Catalogers—Eliza Lamb, University 
of Wisconsin Library, Chairman 

Children’s Work—Della McGregor, 
‘St. Paul Public Library, Chairman 

Reference Work—S. J. Carter, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, President, Wis- 
consin Library Association, Chairman 

School Library Work—Harrict A. 
Wood, St. Paul, Chairman 

Dinners for Alumni Associations and 
other groups 

8:15 p. m.—Minneapolis Symphony 
Concert 


Jones, 


Friday, October 17 


State Associations will breakfast to- 
gether, followed by business sessions 

11 a. m—4th general session (speaker 
to be announced) 

Afternoon—Sight 
visits to libraries 


seeing trips and 





THE VILLAGE APPRECIATES THE COUNTY LIBRARY 


Reprinted from Minnesota Library Notes and News 


Harriet C. Long of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, author of 
County Library Service, visited the 
Hennepin and Ramsey County library 
systems in March. Miss Long was par- 
ticularly impressed by the branches in 
small villages, and at her suggestion the 
following «articles have been written. 


Why A Village Library Should Be Part 
Of The County System 


The advantage of a village library be- 
coming part of the county system can 


be summed up in just six words, “cvery- 
thing to gain, nothing to lose’. Our 
Robbinsdale Library has always been 
privately owned. It was started April 
6, 1904 by the Library Board, Inc., the 
nucleus being two large book cases, do- 
nated by Dr. Leonard of Minneapolis. 
January 8, 1907, the Library Club 
with twenty-six members was organized 
to assist the Board in maintaining a 
library. We tried for a Carnegie Li- 
brary, but our village council did not see 
fit to assume their part of the responsi- 
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bility. This went on until August 24, 
1909, when the library was turned over 
to us permanently. We had a checkered 
career for the next eleven years. Finally 
a good friend donated a half lot and we 
purchased the ground adjoining and se- 
cured a small building which was moved 
onto our lots, had it repaired and re- 
decorated. It was kept open by the 
Club until January 7, 1922, when it was 
turned over to the county with 1500 
volumes. We thought our troubles were 
ended but very soon our little building 
proved wholly inadequate. A new 
building was an absolute necessity. 
“We had put our hand to the plow and 
there was no turning back.” On Janu- 
ary 4, 1926 we opened our fine new 
building, costing between eight and nine 
thousand dollars, absolutely free of 
debt. The circulation has grown from 
325 per month to 4113 for the month of 
March, 1930. Surely the automobile 
and the county library have brought 
rural and urban life together as nothing 
else could have done. 


Mrs. M. E. STILLMAN, 
Robbinsdale. 


The Long Lake Village Library and The 
Hennepin County System 


Long Lake, a small village, lies six- 
teen miles west of Minneapolis. Clcsely 
surrounding it is a thickly settled com- 
munity of farm folk, who, with the vil- 
lagers, are served by the village library 
for which we are all justly proud. 

About 1913, Mrs. C. R. Brackett and 
Mrs. F. T. Heffelfinger, our summer 
neighbors, formed the nucleus of our li- 
brary with gifts of books and magazines. 
A community dinner and book shower 
netted a tidy sum besides books of every 
conceivable kind. A library association 
was formed, following the Library Com- 
mission’s suggestions on committees 
and rules. _Miss Baldwin also sent out 
one of her staff to classify and cata- 
ogue our collection and to teach our in- 
experienced librarian as much as possi- 
ble in a short time. A room was pro- 
cured, and every thing possible was do- 
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nated from the necessary labor to the 
furnishings. 

It was truly a community library, but 
the financial worry was always with 
those who had the responsibility of meet- 
ing expenses. The most timid of us be- 
came bold beggars when the life of our 
offspring hung in the balance. Our 
good friends of means never forgot us, 
and to this day we occasionally receive 
gifts of books and magazines. Yet we 
preferred to be as independent as possi- 
ble and the financial problem was ours 
to meet. 

“And then came the war.” Activities 
were multiplied and small libraries 
seemed quite unimportant, but without 
any question of giving up our plans and 
closing the library, we simply doubled 
our efforts and did everything possible 
to earn money—community dances, card 
parties, ice cream socials, vanishing 
luncheons, style shows, serving lunches 
at community gatherings, ice cream con- 
cessions at fashionable horse shows, tag 
days, concerts. Just jotting these down 
doesn’t begin to tell of the hours at the 
telephone, in the kitchen preparing food, 
hours of cleaning and decorating before 
an event and worse still, the hours of 
cleaning up afterward, back ache, head- 
ache, and always hovering over us the 
dark fear that we would not be able to 
keep up this pace. 

Then in 1922 we joined the county 
system, after appearing with represen- 
tatives from other parts of the county 
before commissioners to plead for a tax 
to establish and support branches of a 
county library system. We welcomed 
the change with thanks and sighs of re- 
lief for a great weight had been lifted 
from cur shoulders. And how the 
County System has succeeded! Our 
books were inspected and a permanent 
collection selected, which is added to 
when advisable. Regularly, in spite of 
bad roads and weather, the book motor 
truck arrives with a trained librarian 
and a new collection which is left, while 
the one previously left is taken away; 
also any books of the season such as 
gardening in the spring or canning in 
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the fall. This exchange of books was 
impossible under the old system. Old 
books are rebound and sent back as good 
as new. What a contrast to the tattered 
Tarzan books or Zane Grey’s or H. B. 
Wright’s at the height of their popu- 
larity. 

School children draw books for their 
supplementary reading list as required 
by our county superintendent, and 
“scrapbook types”, well made, simple and 
attractive are prepared for the child of 
pre-school age. Posters and notices are 
furnished for special occasions, and any 
thing else that the Minneapolis Library 
has is ours for the asking. Expert ad- 
vice and help is cheerfully given upon 
request, yet we have kept our individu- 
ality. We have all the joys and none 
of the sorrows of a large city library. 
Besides running expenses such as li- 
brarian’s salary, heat, light, janitor’s 
wages, the county has paid for better 
and more practical furnishings, moving 
of building, repairs to roof, screens, and 
woodshed. 

In this community taxes mean hard- 
earned money, yet in the years we have 
been under the county there has never 
been a murmur against the library tax. 
We have had service beyond all expecta- 
tion and we think it the ideal and the 
practical plan. Not for worlds would 
we change! 

ELLEN C. LYDIARD, 
Long Lake. 
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*What The County Library Has Done 
For Excelsior 


Attempting to tell what the library 
has done for Excelsior is like attempt- 
ing to tell what a school is—the result 
is evident. 

The library is a school from which no 
one ever graduates. It has brought to 
our doors opportunities for pleasure and 
profit. It makes the mind richer, life 
happier and the town a better town to 
live in. 

The idea of a public library for Ex- 
celsior originated with the Excelsior 
Improvement Association 25 years ago, 
when a reading room was _ started, 
financed by Mrs. Wheeler. This was 
succeeded by the Lake Minnetonka Im- 
provement League, but still the idea of 
a library persisted. Later the Woman’s 
Club of Lake Minnetonka took it over. 
Then Miss Countryman discovered Ex- 
celsior. A room in the Community 
House was provided for the library, and 
it became a branch of the County sys- 
tem. The library has continued to grow 
and now we think we have arrived. We 
might take as our motto “Today is to- 
morrow that yesterday worried about 
and all is well.” We think we have the 
best librarian in the system and I wish 
to express my personal appreciation to 
Miss Countryman for making this li- 
brary possible. Her name will live for- 
ever in the hearts of the people of Hen- 
nepin County. 

Mrs. WILLARD DILLMAN, 
Excelsior. 


*Abstract of a talk given at the Hennepin County Library Institute, April 26. 
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LIBRARY SUGGESTIONS IN HISTORY 
Reprinted from Scripps College Bulletin 


“On Examinations in History for Admission to College” 


By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 


Library Suggestions 


The problem of the minimum library 
cannot be solved offhand. It is under- 
stood that the American Library Asso- 
ciation is now at work upon various 
minimum lists, and anything of a defini- 
tive sort had best wait upon their ap- 
pearance. That these will be final does 
not follow—nothing ex-cathedra can be 
final in such a connection—but at least 
they must be taken into account. Let us 
hope that they will have slight resemb- 
lance to a list submitted for criticism 
last summer. It was designed for 
Junior Colleges and was supposed— 
doubtless incorrectly—to have been rati- 
fied by high authority. Nothing could 
have been more conventional, not to say 
obsolete. 

The list in question was confined to 
American history and still clung to the 
American Statesmen Series as a large 
part of its backbone. There are several 
biographies in that series that have not 
outlived their usefulness for educational 
purposes—such, for example, as Schurz’s 
Clay. But practically all of them, as 
school material, could be greatly im- 
proved upon. A concerted attack upon 
publishers might result in quite a differ- 
ent type of biography, not only Ameri- 
can but general—shorter books, more 
definitely of the portrait sort, with more 
emphasis on motive, more explanation of 
the causes of events. For the school li- 
brary, at least, very few biographies 
need exceed 300 pages. But at present 
this is a council of perfection. The best 
that can be done at the moment is to sub- 
stitute for the out-worn books others, 
even if too long, that have modern points 
of view—Mr. Nevin’s Fremont, Mr. 
Stryker’s Andrew Johnson (advocacy 
though it is), and in other fields such 
brave attempts as Maurois’ Disraeli, and 


(despite its sins) Elizabeth and Essex. 
On a few subjects, of course, long biog- 
raphies are inevitable. Lincoln should 
be represented at least by the two monu- 
mental volumes of Senator Beveridge 
and their continuation that is now in 
preparation by Mr. W. C. Ford. A cry- 
ing need is an adequate full length 
Washington, one that will be worthy of 
the subject, a portrait as well as a 
drama, candid, critical, but quite free 
from the present rage of to “debunk.” 
Until seme one succeeds in hitting this 
mark, the best Washington is still the 
revision of Marshall’s Life which he 
made himself condensing that great 
work into two volumes. It is partisan, 
and not much in the way of a portrait, 
but nevertheless an admirable book. 


The “debunking” business presents a 
major difficulty. Practically everything 
of the sort may be dismissed as sensa- 
tional special pleading. Nevertheless, it 
won’t do to send students to college with 
no suspicion of historical controversies. 
Therefore, at least in our own history, 
some recognition of leading controver- 
sies is necessary. This means that 
Professor Beard’s Economic Origins of 
Jeffersonian Democracy should be in- 
cluded in the school library, and even its 
picturesque understudy, Mr. Bowers’ 
Hamilton and Jefferson. At the same 
time the school girl should be led to see 
the difference between the frankly par- 
tisan attitude of such interpretations and 
the truly poised and judicial interpreta- 
tions that may claim to be definitive. 
For my own part, I should be willing to 
accept as prepared for college, in his- 
tory, any girl who could write a satis- 
factory comparison of Hamilton and 
Jefferson with Dickinson’s Greek View 
of Life. To do so would take a superior 
student, one who could look beyond. sub- 
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ject matter and observe modes of ap- 
proach, but if she had been taught to 
read books in the same way in which she 
criticizes her companions — especially 
when suspicion has been aroused—it is 
not an impossibility. 

Where our present small libraries are 
weakest is in just the class of books rep- 
resented by the masterly essay of Dick- 
inson, or by Henry Adams’ Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres. Where can you 
find a corresponding interpretation of 
Islam, of India, of China? Even in our 
own experience, what have we that truly 
catches and bodies forth the genuine re- 
ality in a particular phase of American 
life? Professor Parrington’s Main 
Currents of American Thought and 
Professor Phillips’ Life and Labor in the 
Old South are needed in school libraries 
—especially Professor Phillips, whose 
work is almost unique—but what we 
need most is something still more com- 
pact, more concrete, while far too vivid 
to be anything like a mere summary. 

Ail this merely by way of showing 
how tentative at the present moment li- 
bary suggestions must be. Useful hints 
will be found in the Scripps College Bul- 
letin on Pre-Collegiate Reading and in 
the Bulletin on Musical Education. A 
few considerations are past dispute. 
Certain great classics—Gibbon, Macau- 
lay, ete—should find places in school li- 
braries; a few collections are impera- 
tive, as the two now appearing, the Dic- 
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tionary of American Biography and the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
with, of course, at least one comprehen- 
sive Encyclopaedia; in American his- 
tory, a small number of bountifully fac- 
tual summaries, say, Osgood for the 
Colonial period, MacMaster reinforced 
by Henry Adams for the early Nine- 
teenth Century; Rhodes for the Civil 
War and Reconstruction; the forthcom- 
ing History of American Life, edited by 
Professor Fox and Professor Schles- 
inger; the richly pictorial Pageant of 
America, and certain volumes of the 
Chronicles of America, issued by the 
Yale Press; perhaps the Cambridge 
Histories, Ancient Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern; fifty to a hundred and fifty biog- 
raphies; say, twenty-five special treat- 
ises on times or conditions; and a few 
histories of special topics such as com- 
merce, politics, economics. As to docu- 
mentary material, there is scope for 
much difference of opinion, so much 
that the point may be left for more 
ample discussion in some future bulle- 
tin on the minimum historical library. 
The same may be said of the two con- 
siderations that together present the 
greatest difficulty—books on_ special 
phases of life, and books on allied sub- 
jects (Art, Literature, Exploration 
Ideas) that may be thought of both un- 
der History (in the narrow sense) and 
under what may seem to be their more 
immediate classification. 





RURAL LIBRARY EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Madison will be the host, during the 
first three weeks of the summer session, 
for the first Rural Library Extension 
Institute. The Institute will be held 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Library Extension of the American Li- 
brary Association, of which C. B. Les- 
ter is chairman. 

The sessions will be held in coopera- 
tion with the Ninth Annual Rural 
Leadership School at the College of Agri- 
culture. The American Library Asso- 


ciation committee has had the cordial 
cooperation of the College of Agricul- 
ture in arranging for the Institute. 

The Institute is planned for expe- 
rienced, professional librarians, and the 
attendance is limited. The enrol]ment, 
as it stands at the time we go to press, 
is printed herewith. It represents a 
cross-section of the chief workers in the 
country concerned in the field of library 
extension. 

The cooperation with the Leadership 
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School includes opening several of the 
courses in that school to those attending 
the Institute. These include: Rural So- 
ciology by Prof. John H. Kolb, and Rural 
Adult Education by Prof. John D. Wil- 
lard. All students at the schovl, and 
also Miss Tyler, the director, will live at 
Adams Hall on the Campus. With this 
experienced group the method of group 
discussion under competent leadership 
is to be used throughout the Institute, 
rather than formal lecturers. 


Among discussion leaders from out- 
side the groups already mentioned are: 


Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
County and City Library Relations. 


Miss Essae M. Culver, State Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La. 
Organizing a commission in a New 
State. 
Putting a County Library Into 
Operation. 


Mr. B. H. Hibbard, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Taxation. 


Mr. Andrew W. Hopkins, Professor of 
Agricultural Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Publicity. 


Miss Mary G. Lacy, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
Agricultural Literature. 


Mr. Ford H. MacGregor, Assoc. Prof. of 
Political ‘Science, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Units of Government. 


Miss Harriet A. Wood, School Library 
Service, St. Paul, Minn., Dept. of 
Education. 

School Library Service. 


Miss Alice S. Tyler, recently Dean of 
the School of Library Science at West- 
ern Reserve University, is director of 
the Institute, assisted by Miss Harriet 
C. Long, chief of the Traveling Library 
Department of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. 
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The enrollment is as follows: 


Rural Library Extension Institute 


Baldwin, Clara F., Director of Libraries, 
Minnesota Dept. of Education, St. 
Paul. 

Barker, Tommie Dora, Regional Field 
Agent for the South, A. L.A. com. 
on Library Extension (Now: At- 
lanta Public Library). 

Beal, Marjorie, Library Organizer, New 
York State Extension Division, Al- 
bany. 

Bowman, Georgia, County Librarian, 
Dauphin County Library Service, 
Public Library, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Brewster, Mary B., Head of the Public 
School Library Section, New York 
State Library Extension Division, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Cheves, Parmalee, South Carolina Field 
Agent, Public Library, Columbia, 
S.C. 

Cook, Lillian E., Secretary, North Da- 
kota Library Commission, Bismarck. 

Day, Ida M., Kansas State Library, 
Topeka. 

Emert, Zella Ruth, Field Supervisor, 
Cuyahoga County Dept. Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grill, Maud E., Head of County Depart- 


ment, Public Library, Jackson, 
Mich. 
McDonald, Margaret, Field Worker, 


Missouri Library Commission, Jef- 
ferson City. 

Matthews, Evelyn L., Consulting Li- 
brarian, Library Extension Division, 
Pennsylvania State Library, Har- 
risburg. 

Porter, Annie ‘S., County Department, 
Greenville Public Library, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Robinson, Elizabeth, Secretary, Missis- 
sippi Library Commission, New 
Capitol Jackson, Mississippi. 

Sanders, Christine, Librarian, Free Li- 
brary Service Bureau, State Dept. 
of Education, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 
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Sharp, Marion E., County Librarian, 
Public Library, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Stebbins, Elfreda, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
(Member Colorado Library Com- 
mission and working for a county 
library in her county.) 
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Taber, Fanny, Field Agent, Alabama 
Library Association, 601 Adams 
Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Wheatcroft, Beverly, Secretary, Georgia 
Library Commission, Atlanta. 

Wieder, Callie, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Waterloo, Iowa. (Where 
the Iowa county library demonstra- 
tion will be made). 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Children’s Librarians in Wisconsin 
Libraries May, 1930 


Antigo—Dorothy S. Beedon (After 
Aug. 18, Thelma Evans) 

Appleton—Mrs. Nellie Harriman 

Beloit—Loucile Crist 

Eau Claire—Valborg H. Ager 

Fond du Lac—Edna Shepherd; Mar- 


garet Sweeney, assistant 
Fort Atkinson—Harriet Chamberlin 
Green Bay—Marion Sharp 
Janesville—Myrtle Page 
Jefferson—Esther Friedel, Librarian; 
also a trained children’s librarian 
Kenosha—Flora E. Hottes 
La Crosse—Helen Dresser; Ada Collins, 
assistant 
Manitowoc—Martha J. Petty 
Marinette—Mrs. Mildred Suino 
Madison—Gladys Rains, main library 
Grade school librarians who do chil- 
dren’s work also: 
Margaret Babcock, Gladys Cava- 


nagh, Mrs. Alice L. Levenick, 
Margaret Moss, Mrs. Lenore 
Nutting 


Merrill—Geraldine Milne 
Milwaukee—Mary E. Dousman; Mildred 
W. Hasse, assistant; Dorothy Mae 
Wilke, South Side Branch 
Neenah—May Hart, librarian, who does 
the children’s work also 
Oshkosh—Isabel L. Severson 
July 15) 
Racine—Antoinette Quinn 
Sheboygan—Frances L. Meyer 


(After 


Superior—Ethel Akesson 
21) 

Two Rivers—Genevieve M. Hammel 

Watertown—Claire Hermann 

Waukesha—Margaret T. McLaughlin 

Wausau—Gladys Orr 

West Allis—Anna M. Javorsky 


(After July 


League of Nations Library 


Approximately 95,000 volumes com- 
prise the library of the League of Na- 
tions, one of the most unusual and inter- 
esting international collections in the 
world. It contains (1) books and 
pamphlets; (2) official Government docu- 
ments, including all published statistics 
and official journals; and (3) periodi- 
cals, daily papers—a comprehensive col- 
lection of judicial, economic, financial, 
political, and social publications, as well 
as reference books and publications in 
many languages. Although the main 
purpose of the library is to serve the 
secretariat and the committees of the 
League of Nations, it is open to outside 
readers for serious research. 

To an American woman, Miss Florence 
Wilson, who was the chief librarian for 
the first seven years of the league, be- 
longs much of the credit for the assemb- 
ling and arrangement of the library. It 
is at present housed in the Palais des 
Nations, the office of the secretariat, 
Geneva. The new library unit, which 
will form part of an impressive group 
of buildings now under construction, will 
be known as the Rockefeller Library. 
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The Senior High School Library 


For the person called upon to start a 
basic book collection for a high school, 
the American Library Association has 
just published a list called 500 Books for 
the Senior High School Library. 

Selections, made by the vote of 24 
representative high school librarians, 
have been so carefully chosen that they 
form a practically indispensable collec- 
tion. Descriptive notes are furnished 
for each title and buying information is 
also given. Cataloging and classifica- 
tion arrangement is provided with the 
future growth and enrichment of the li- 
brary in mind. 

Because it is restricted to 500 titles, 
the list will not satisfy the needs of any 
one school department for reference 
material nor be sufficient in recreational 
content, but will form a nucleus to which 
other volumes may be added as rapidly 
as is feasible. 

Particularly adapted to the needs of 
the superintendent of schools who is ob- 
liged to do without the service of a li- 
brarian in ordering, the list, after hav- 
ing been checked for titles the school al- 
ready has, might well be turned over to 
the book jobber with instruction to or- 
der the remaining titles. Its very brev- 
ity makes it a safe list where expendi- 
tures must be guarded. It is issued in 
paper cover and priced at 75 cents. 


Viking Anniversaries 


In 872 A. D. two Norse chieftains, 
rather than submit to the tyranny of 
King Harald the Fair-haired, emigrated 
from Norway to Iceland, preferring 
freedom on its bleak shores to thralldom 
at home. The flower of the Viking no- 
bility followed them. In June 930 these 
hardy colonists met on the wierdly beau- 
tiful plain of Thingvellir whose horizon 
was framed by wild rocky hills. This 
was the first gathering of the Althing, 
a court of justice and legislative body. 
America’s discovery was still 500 years 
distant. Njalssaga records one memor- 
able meeting of the Althing which re- 
sulted in a blood feud for generations. 
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The millennial of the Althing in June 
1930 commemorates its founding on the 
ancient site. Thirty miles distant stands 
Rekyjavik, the modern city pictured in 
Capitals of the Northland by Hannah. 
Russell’s Horseback Tours Through Ice- 
land is a valuable account of this little 
known country of marvelous scenery 
and a proud free people whose spoken 
language is still the pure old Norse. 
For greater detail the comprehensive 
recent History of Iceland by Gjerset is 
good. 

Nine centuries ago Olav Haraldson 
(later St. Olav) fell in battle at Stik- 
lestad near Oslo. His heroic death 
firmly established Christianity in Nor- 
way. Travelers who will be present on 
the 900th anniversary of this event 
should read for atmosphere especially 
In the Wilderness by Undset. It ef- 
fectively transports one of the colorful 
scenes of medieval Norway. Heim- 
skringla, Snorri Sturlasson’s sagas of 
the Norse kings are historically accurate 
and vividly interesting. These sagas 
supplied Monroe with information which 
he combined effectively with existing 
historic objects to construct a realistic 
picture of the period in his In Viking 
Land. 

Viking descendants will be hosts to the 
world next July. Home Life in Norway 
by Daniels, Jungman’s Norway, Simp- 
son’s Rambles in Norway, Things Seen 
in Norway, Wyllie’s Norway and its 
Fjords are a few of many books that in- 
vite traveler and stay-at-home to a de- 
lightful acquaintance with a reserved 
northern people. 


The Lawrence College Alumni Reading 
Service 


The following titles have been added 
to the list already announced in our 
April Bulletin: 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. 
By H. S. Jennings. 

Grandeur and Misery of Victory. 
Georges Clemenceau. 

American—the Story of a Great Indian. 
By Frank B. Linderman. 


By 
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A Son of China. By Sheng Cheng. 
Heaven and Earth—A Modern As- 
tronomy. By Oswald Thomas. 

Art in America. By Suzanne La Fol- 
lette. 


A Visitor from Bulgaria 


Miss Margaret Demchevsky, the first 
and only trained librarian in Bulgaria, 
for whom the Ministry of Education 
created a new position of Library Ex- 
pert, visited the Commission and other 
libraries in Madison, May 15-19. On 
Friday evening she addressed a group of 
the faculty, students and librarians of 
Madison, and their friends, at the Li- 
brary School. 

Miss Demchevsky first became inter- 
ested in library work when she was a 
student at the American College in Con- 
stantinople. After her graduation she 
was asked to stay and take charge of 
the college library. After seven vears 
in Constantinople she went to the Uni- 
versity of London, where she received 
her diploma as a trained librarian, and 
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then returned to Sofia with the ambition 
to found a modern library system in her 
own country. 


A Doubtful Proposition 


We have just been informed by the 
librarian of one of the larger libraries 
of the state that a representative of a 
concern, giving a Milwaukee address, 
appeared at that library and offered to 
furnish book covers free of charge for 
use by the library, the cost thereof to 
be paid by local advertising. We are 
informed that the Milwaukee address 
given could not be located, and that the 
Chamber of Commerce in the city re- 
ferred to was not in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

We suggest that when any such mat- 
ter may be presented to the librarian, 
it should be taken up carefully and in 
detail with the Board before any com- 
mitment is made, and we urge that the 
local Association of Commerce be con- 
sulted in any such proposition which in- 
volves local advertising. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Recent Children’s Books of First 
Interest to Libraries 


For the Younger Children 


Beskow, Elsa, author and illus. Pelle’s 
new suit; tr. by M. L. Woodburn. 
Harper, $1.25. 

Brock, E. L., author and illus. 
away sardine. Knopf, $2. 

Petersham, Mrs. M. F. and Petersham, 
Miska, authors and illus. Miki. 
Doubleday, $2. 

Swift, H. H. Little Blacknose; illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Harcourt, $2. 

Wiese, Kurt, author and illus. Karoo, 
the kangaroo. Coward — McCann, 
$1.50. 

Williamson, Hamilton. A monkey tale; 
pictures by Berta and Elmer Ha- 
der. Doubleday, $.75. 


The run- 


For Children of 9 to 12 


Criss, Mildred (Mrs. M. C. McGuckin). 
Malou. Doubleday, $2. 

Field, R. L. Hitty; illus. by Dorothy 
Lathrop. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Fowler, H. N. and Fowler, M. Z. Picture 
book of sculpture. Macmillian, 
$2.50. 

Hillyer, V. M. Child’s geography of the 
world. Century, $3.50. 

Howes, Edith. The long bright land; 
illus. by Dorothy Lathrop. Little, 
$2.50. 


Patch, E. M. Holiday meadow. Mac- 
millian, $2. 
Wiese, Kurt, author and iilus. The 


Chinese ink stick. Doubleday, $2. 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


Crew, Mrs. H. C. C. Alanna. 
$2. 

Finger, C. J. Courageous companions; 
pictures by J. H. Daugherty. Long- 
mans, $3. 

Gibson, Katharine. Goldsmith of Flor- 
ence. Macmillian, $5. 

McNeely, Mrs. M. H. The jumping-off 
place. Longmans, $2. 

Millay, E. St. V. Poems; selected for 
young people. Harper, $2.50. 

Miller, E. C. Pran of Albania; illus. by 
Maude and Miska _ Petersham. 
Doubleday, $2. 

Mirza, Y. B. Myself when young; a boy 
in Persia; illus. by Theodore Nade- 
jen. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Nordhoff, C. B. and Hall, J. N. Falcons 
of France. Little, $2.50. 

Overton, Jacqueline. Long 
story. Doubleday, $3.50. 

Peck, A. M. Storybook Europe; illus. 
by the author. Harper, $2.50. 

Smith, Mrs. S. C. G. Made in America. 
Knopf, $2. 

Young, Ella. The tangle-coated horse, 
‘and other tales; illus. by Vera 
Bock. Longmans, $3.50. 

NEw YoRK LIBRARIES, May 1930. 


Harper, 


Island’s 


Foreign Picture Books 


Picture books for children, viewed as 
a link in the movement toward inter- 
national understanding, are listed by the 
American Library Association in a re- 
cently published booklet, Chiidren’s 
Books from Twelve Countries. In com- 
piling this list of 300 titles, a special 
committee of the association was as- 
sisted by teachers and librarians in the 
countries represented. 

This collection is designed to create 
in American children a friendly inter- 
est in the children of other countries 
through the enjoyment of attractively 
illustrated volumes from far away lands 
and to assist librarians in supplying 
children of the foreign born with books 
in the language of their parents. 

To those parents, struggling with the 
confusion of an alien civilization, the 
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book of familiar folk tales in the mother 
tongue brought home by their children 
will bear a message of welcome which 
cannot be overestimated. Ability to use 
these bocks may also make the children 
proud of a foreign tongue of which they 
are too frequently ashamed. 

The encouragement of foreign born 
children to use their native language 
through such books is stressed by Edna 
Phillips, Supervisor of Library Work 
with Foreigners in Massachusetts who 
says, “Workers with the foreign bern as 
well as children’s librarians believe it 
highly desirable that children of foreign 
birth retain a reading knowledge of their 
parents’ language at the same time they 
are studying English.” 

Countries represented in the list are 
Czecho-Sovakia, Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, Holland, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, England, and Ameri- 
ca. The American list has been included 
so that the book may be used similarly 
abroad. All book titles are given in the 
original and descriptive notes in Eng- 
lish. A brief list of importers of such 
books is appended. 

Bound in paper with an attractive 
cover design, the booklet is priced at 50 
cents. 


Travel Reading Contest 


This reading contest, put on success- 
fully by the West Algoma Branch, Osh- 
kosh Public Library, might be adapted 
by other libraries to stimulate vacation 
reading. 

In the library (also with each 
teacher) were lists of books about each 
of ten European countries. Two books 
about each country were to be read. 
Tickets with names of the countries 
were given children participating in the 
contest. When a child finished reading 
his two books about a certain country, 
he brought his ticket to the library and 
had it punched before continuing his 
journey to another country. 

When the reading was completed, 
each child wrote a paper telling of his 
travels. Prizes were awarded for the 
best papers. 
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Following is a list of books read in 
the contest: 


ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE 


BRITISH ISLES 
England 


Dix. Little Captive Lad 

Ewing. Jackanapes 

Kipling. Puck of Pook’s Hill 

McManus. Our little English cousin 

Tappan. In the days of Alfred the 
Great 


Ireland 


Adams. Wisp, a girl of Dublin 

McDonald. Kathleen in Ireland 

Perkins. The Irish Twins 

Stein. Our little Celtic cousin of long 
ago 

Williamson. John and Betty’s Irish his- 
tory visit 


Scotland 


McDonald. Donald in Scotland 

McManus. Our little Scotch cousin 

Williamson. John and Betty’s Scotch 
histcry visit 


SWITZERLAND 

Marshall. Stories of William Tell 
Perkins. Swiss Twins 
Spyri. Heidi 
Wade. Our little Swiss cousin 

FRANCE 
Beuret. When I was a girl in France 
Bouvet. Sweet William 


MacDonald. Colette in France 
McGuckin. Little Cabbages 

Major. The little king 

Perkins. French Twins 

Stein. A little shepherd of Province 


NORWAY 


Aanrud. Lisbeth Longfrock 
Wade. Our little Norwegian cousin 
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Zwilgemeyer. Four Cousins 

—— What happened to Inger Johanne 

— Further adventures of Inger Jo- 
hanne 

— Johnny Blossom 


HOLLAND 
DeGroot. When I was a girl in Holland 
Dodge. Hans Brinker 


— Land of Pluck 
McDonald. Marta in Holland 


McManus. Our little Dutch cousin 
SWEDEN 
Lagerlof. The wonderful adventurers of 


Nils 
McDonald. Gerda in Sweden 


RUSSIA 


Haskell. Katrinka 

Lustig. Roses of the winds 

McDonald. Boris in Russia 

Mokrievitch. When I was a boy in 
Russia 

Wade. Our little Russian cousin 

Walter. Russia (Peeps at many lands) 


GERMANY 


Crichton. Peep in the world 

Andrews. Louisa, the child of the beau- 
tiful River Rhine 

McDonald. Fritz in Germany 

Muller. Elsbeth 

Wade. Our little German cousin 


ITALY 


Beltremelli. Piccolo Pomi 

Capauna. Kimnlelega 

Forbes. Mario’s Castle 

Meiklejohn. The cart of many colors 
Perkins. The Italian Twins 


Wade. Our little Italian cousin 


SPAIN 


Bates. In sunny Spain 
Browne. Spain (Peeps at many lands) 
McDonald. Josefa in Spain 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Eleven of the forty-one students who 
were graduated from the Library School 
on June 19, have accepted positions in 
Wisconsin. The other twenty-three that 
have accepted positions to date will be 
scattered over the country from Florida, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
in the east, to Texas and Montana in 
the west. 


At the graduation exercises, which were 
held in the auditorium of the City Li- 
brary building, the speaker was Charles 
Harvey Brown, librarian, Iowa State 
College Library, the subject of his ad- 
dress being “Bridging Deep Rivers.” 
President Emeritus Birge presented the 
diplomas and gave the parting words of 
advice to the graduates. The public was 
invited both to the address and to the 
reception which followed in the rooms 
of the School on the second floor of the 
City Library building, and there was a 
large attendance. 

The course of the Library School is 
a general one, offering one year of in- 
tensive training in preparation for all 
departments of library work, and grad- 
uates on leaving the school enter a va- 
riety of fields. This year nine go into 
college libraries, four to high school 
libraries, six into children’s work, two 
as librarians of smaller public libraries 
and one as a branch librarian; two go 
as assistants for reference work in li- 
brary commissions and nine have various 
types of positions in public libraries, in- 
cluding two for cataloging, two for 
heads of departments, one for reference 
work, and four as general assistants. 
Those accepting college positions are to 
have a large share in the cataloging. 

The list below gives the positions ac- 
cepted by the students. 


F. Elva Acklam, assistant, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames. 

Marie W. Barkman, assistant, 
brary, Burlington, Iowa. 
Martha Biggs, assistant librarian, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il. 


Public Li- 


Olma B. Bird, sails on June 21 for an ex- 
tended European trip. 

Helen E. Burgess, reference librarian, South 
Dakota Library Commission, Pierre. 
Catharine M. Chouffet, librarian, grade li- 

braries, Shorewood Schools, Milwaukee. 

Olive D. Duffy, Student assistant, catalog 
department, University of Wisconsin 
Library. 

Lucille J. Erwin, children’s librarian, Public 
Library, Lorain, Ohio. 

Thelma W. Evans, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Antigo, Wis. 

Margaret L. Fulmer, reference librarian, 
North Dakota Library Commission, Bis- 
marck. 

Harriette L. Greene, reference assistant, 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Lois Gunderson, assistant, West Side High 
School Library, Madison. 
Happer, librarian, Public Li- 

Kaukauna, Wis. 


Bernice M. 
brary, 

Lorena E. Keyl, head of serial department, 
and assistant, reference department, 
Public Library, Decatur, Ill. 

Frances M. Klune, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Chisholm, Minn. 

Ethel K. Lohman, librarian, High School 
Library, Pekin, Ill. 

Dorothea G. McCulloh, librarian, High School 
Library, Great Falls, Mont. 


Ruth A. McDaniel, assistant, University 


of North Dakota Library, Grand 
Forks. 

Lucile Marcy, cataloger, Municipal Refer- 
ence Branch, Public Library, Milwau- 
kee. 

Margaret L. Miller, assistant, Public Li- 


Mo. 
Public Library, 


brary, Kansas City, 
Mary A. Miller, assistant, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Florence L. Mulheim, assistant, State Teach- 
ers College Library, La Crosse, Wis. 
Dorothy K. Perry, librarian, Public Library. 
Rice Lake, Wis. 


Isabel L. Severson, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dorothy A. Smith, cataloger, Public Li- 


brary, Wauwatosa, Wis, 

Rea J. Steele, head of Teachers Depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Enid H. Steig, children’s librarian, Whitte- 
more Public Library, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Josephine Stewart, assistant, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Library, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 
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Lela M. Thomas, librarian, East Branch, 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio. 

Elizabeth R. Thorne, assistant, catalog de- 
partment, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Loraine M. Vilas, children’s librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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Alice Volker, assistant, Free Library, Madi- 
son. 
Elleda_ V. 

College, 


Willard, assistant, Connecticut 

New London. 

Marian E. Young, assistant cataloger, Flo- 
rida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The editor of such a department as ’Round the Circle has somewhat the feeling 
of having had an air plane trip looking down and getting a panorama view of the 
library activities of the whole state. Each time something is going on that was not 


taking place the previous months and on the previous visit. 


This time several li- 


braries were observed where lawns and surroundings were being beautified. 


Algoma. During May 1,879 books 
and magazines were borrowed from the 
library. Nine new borrowers were reg- 
istered during the month. Fifty-four 
new volumes were put into circulation 
in the adult and children’s department. 

Books in German and Bohemian have 
recently been received from the Travel- 
ing Library Department. 

New linoleum and curtains have been 
added to the library. 

Appleton. The report of the librarian 
shows that during April 235 new bor- 
rowers were added; 10 juveniles were 
transferred to the adult department, 
and 221 cards were cancelled. 

Ashland. The Marathon Runner is a 
magazine “published by and in the in- 
terests of the employees of the Marathon 
Paper Mills.” In the number for April 
the following is a part of the publicity 
given to the Ashland library service: 
“Over 200 books from the Marathon 
Paper Mill branch of the Vaughn Pub- 
lic Library were read during the month 
of March.” 

Barron. To meet the increasing de- 
mand for books an extra collection of 
traveling library books has been secured 
from Madison. 

Chippewa Falls. Miss Bryant writes 
enthusiastically of the splendid results 
following remodelling and rearranging 
the library interior: 


“Before we closed, our old bookcases 
were remodelled and one new book stack 
built to match the old oak stacks, so now 
we have plenty of shelving for a time. 
A complete rearrangement of our bvooks 
was necessary and this is noticeable in 
our present circulation; different books 
are on the eye-level. It does make a 
considerable difference at what height 
books are shelved, especially in the fic- 
tion. 

“Our new lighting system, also was 
installed before closing. We now have 
fixtures just like those in Wausau Pub- 
lic Library, the plain white soliare en- 
closures; and we have reduced our load 
750 watts. I see prospects of a nice 
addition to our book fund! We now 
have a very well lighted building and 
that is a joy for it was very bad be- 
fore.” 

On the opening day 578 books were 
circulated. At a recent meeting of the 
council resignations of the library 
trustees C. A. Mandelert, and John Zes- 
singer were accepted. New appoint- 
ments made were Mayme Gentry and 
F. H. Cooley. 

Clintonville. The library has the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and a mahogany table to accommodate 
it. Other valuable additions to the 
book collection are Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s Lives of Game Animals, and a 
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number of French, Spanish, Norwegian 
and German books. “The best of all’, 
writes Mrs. Goodrich, the librarian, “is 
that the Board has allowed the sum of 
30 or 40 dollars per month for the pur- 
chase of books.” 


Colby. 
give more attention to the matter of 
rental books in order to increase funds 
for book purchases. 

The Board suggested that the Library 
give publicity to the books on Western 
pioneer life in line with the Covered 
Wagon Centennial sponsored by the Ore- 
gon Trai! Memorial Association. 


Cumberland. At a meeting of the li- 
brary board it was voted to beautify the 
grounds around the library building. 
This has been started by the setting out 
shrubs. 

The Saturday before Easter twerity- 
one new books, or newly rebound, were 
sent to the hospital for the use of the 
patients and staff. 


De Pere. The library has subscribed 
to the A.L.A. Subscription books bul- 
letin “in an effort to offer parents and 
teachers a solution to the perplexing 
problem of selecting reference works 
from among the many books and sets, 
which will be offered with approach of 
warm weather by canvassing solicitors.” 


Eau Claire. In order to get one into 
the spirit of reading, the librarian 
makes interesting comments on the part 
books have in the enrichment of life as 
well as in increasing one’s power. One 
quotation from Napoleon as an example: 
“Show me a family of readers, and I 
will show you the people who rule the 
world.” 

A new mezzanine floor has increased 
much needed space for the book collec- 
tion. 


Fairchild. Titles of a recently re- 
ceived traveling library are listed in the 
Fall Creek Journal by the librarian. 


Fond du Lac. The members of the li- 
brary staff hold regular monthly book 
review meetings for the purpose of giv- 
ing all some familiarity with books and 
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in that way of becoming better able to 
assist the public. 

Music week was observed in the li- 
brary by the use of appropriate posters 
and by the assembling of books on the 
subject. 

Registrations have been made for the 
annual apprentice course which is given 
each summer at the public library. 


Green Bay. During May the library 
observed Jewish Book Week. The li- 
brary listed and assembled books cover- 
ing the history of the Jews, books of 
Jewish literature; those by Jewish writ- 
ers; biographies and books about Jews. 

The annual report of the librarian 
shows: 11,814 borrowers; 63,753 books 
were available; 186,482 books circu- 
lated; 45,839 books were circulated in 
the county. Weekly book reviews and 
library news were given over the radio. 


Green Lake. The library has received 
as a gift from Mr. W. A. Merigold 50 
volumes of books. Mrs. Mary Baird 
presented the library with a black wal- 
nut library table as a memorial and an 
expression of her appreciation of Green 
Lake where she has made her summer 
home for many years. Accompanying 
the gift were 20 volumes of fiction. 


Horicon. The H. H. Wilke Hardware 
store granted window space to the li- 
brary display of books and magazines 
relating to objects of sport, fishing and 
baseball, the keynote of the exhibition. 
In addition to the magazines, such books 
as Jackknife cookery, Kites that fly, and 
Sportcraft the year round were partic- 
ularly attractive. 

Janesville. Besides a long list of 
titles recently added to the library, note 
is made of the gift, The Oppression and 
Exodus in the light of recent research, 
by the author, Rev. Thorwald C. Thor- 
son of Chicago. Mr. Thorson was 
formerly a pastor in the First Lutheran 
Church, Janesville. 

Jefferson. The library cooperated 
with the Child Welfare interests during 
Baby Week by listing books on care of 
children and child study to be found at 
the library. 
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Kenosha. The 29th annual report of 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library has 
some interesting information, which is 
quoted in part: 

“In circulation there was a gain of 
42,461 over the previous year. The to- 
tal number of books drawn by the chil- 
dren was 252,012 and by the adults 
218,737. The percentage of non-fiction 
books circulated was 36 per cent. The 
cost of maintenance was $1.11 per 
capita. The cost for each book circu- 
lated was 14 cents, an increase of one 
cent per book over last year. The num- 
ber of books circulated per capita was 
7.8 against 7.2 last year, estimating the 
population as 60,000, while each regis- 
tered borrower read an average of 20 
books.” 

Other’ activities mentioned: The 
branch librarians gave library instruc- 
tion to 835 children of all 7B grades in 
the city, each child receiving two les- 
sons; story hours were conducted in all 
branches during the school months, 48 
such hours were held and 2,641 children 
were present. 


Kewaunee. The library has_ been 
moved from its former quarters and in 
the same building now occupies corner 
rooms, well lighted and affording a fine 
view of the harbor. Cork floor covering 
has beer laid; rooms have been attrac- 
tively decorated. 


Marinette. Handsome new wrought 
iron grills placed on the doors of the 
entrance to the Stephenson Public Li- 
brary have attracted much attention. 
They were presented by Mrs. H. J. 
Brown, designed by Chas. Shepherd and 
Clas, architects of Milwaukee, and 
manufactured by The Ornamental Iron 
Shop, Milwaukee. The designs repre- 
sent “The Book of Knowledge,” and 
“The Lamp of Wisdom.” 

Mrs. Brown was a daughter of the 
late United States Senator Isaac Steph- 
enson who presented the Stephenson 
Public Library to Marinette. 


Markesan. The corner stone of the 
new library building was laid on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, May 28, with Prin. 
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A. A. Wipperman in charge of the exer- 
cises, which included an address by Mr. 
Wipperman and selections by the High 
School band. The stone was laid by 
Charles H. Yunker and William Sink, 
whose generous support of the project 
headed the building fund subscription 
list and served as an_ inspiration 
throughout the campaign. The Marke- 
san Library was founded in 1900. 


Marshfield. Some interesting reflec- 
tions on the history of the library bring 
out the fact that in the ’80’s John J. 
Marsh of New York sent 500 volumes 
for the honor of naming the city after 
him, and from this the present library 
has grown. 


Menasha. In response to a resolution 
introduced by the library board, the 
council gave permission to the library 
to construct the $20,000 addition to the 
public library. 

Some renovation of the interior of the 
library and complete inventory were 
carried on this spring. 

Mondovi. Recent monthly reports of 
the librarian show that the non-fiction 
circulation is from 31 to 42 per cent of 
the total. 

Monroe. Rare Koster Blue Spruce 
was planted on the library lawn this 
spring, a gift of Mrs. Lida Ludlow. The 
Lida Ludlow memorial tree planted 
there two years ago by the Woman’s 
Club, according to the librarian, has 
been in a measure a community tree 
greatly admired by the citizens and a 
reminder of the generosity of the Lud- 
low family in their gift of the present 
library to the city in memory of the 
father the late Arabut Ludlow. During 
the holiday season the tree is effectively 
lighted. 

Neenah. The April report shows: 
circulation of 7,065 books, which is a 
gain of 1,107 over April 1929; teachers’ 
circulation totaled 111; school stations 
were furnished with 804 books; rural 
patrons book out 264; new members 
numbered 36; 217 books were prepaired; 
1,178 people made use of the reading 
and reference room. 
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Osceola. he Woman’s Club kept 
open house for the benefit of the public 
library in early May. In the afternoon, 
“The Hanging of the Crane” was read 
at the home of Mrs. Charles Pilgrim, 
where were assembled handicrafts of 
pioneer days. Next door at Mrs. O. A. 
Bloom’s Colonial Tea was served, and 
in the evening the festivities were con- 
tinued. The money collected will go to 
the library for the purchase of books. 

The following quotation from a local 
paper is an interesting note of a com- 
munity-minded citizen who until the 
public library idea became well estab- 
lished, met the need through his own 
initiative: “The Library has always 
enjoyed fair patronage, but as it was 
installed by the late C. W. Staples, not 
as a money-making venture, but more 
as a community service, and the need 
for such a library does not longer ap- 
pear to exist, the decision to dispose of 
it in order to make room for other mer- 
chandise was reached. 

“There is now a fine library at the 
school; the Woman’s Club has a free 
public library in the Bank of Osceola 
community room, and it is easy to get 
books from the free state library; books 
to read are now easily obtained by any- 
one. Such was not the case when the 
Staples Public Library was started.” 


Oshkosh. The increase of 8,778 vol- 
umes circulated during one month as 
compared with the corresponding month 
in 1929 was an outstanding attainment 
in circulating records. In some meas- 
ure it may be accounted for, the libra- 
rian thinks, by the opening of the new 
branch library on the south side; and 
in West Algoma a reading course 
brought about an increase. 

A new station has been established in 
a grocery store in the vicinity of the 
city, just north of the mouth of the Fox 
River. This is the seventh one in the 
city. 

Jean Malchow, member of the chil- 
dren’s book club, was the winner in the 
recent book-reading test conducted as a 
special project of the club, under the di- 
rection of the children’s librarian. Jean 
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Malchow, who is a pupil in the seventh 
grade at St. Mary’s School handed in 
approximately twenty written book re- 
ports. 

Portage. Story hours have been fea- 
turing nature interests, “from fishes 
who build nests, to many about robins, 
and meadow larks and quail.” 

The museum in the basement has had 
interesting exhibits and posters relat- 
ing to Arbor Day, while a display of Dr. 
E. P. Andrews’ orchid butterfly, moth 
and beetle drawings has attracted a 
great many children and grown-ups. 

Constructive work begun on the en- 
larging of the library will give the read- 
ing room approximately 400 additional 
square feet of floor space. The main 
wall between the council chamber and 
the library rooms is being moved back 
eight feet. 

Racine. An interesting review and 
comparison are given by the librarian 
of the 1929 issue of Booklist books, and 
that of 1919, which makes good publicity 
for the 200 best books of the year. 

The city council appropriated $5000 
to the library board to begin on plans 
and specifications for a new library. 

A class for training junior library as- 
sistants will be held this summer at the 
main library over a period of six weeks. 
The course will consist of instruction in 
various kinds of library routine supple- 
mented by practical work in the sub- 
jects taught. Those accepted must be 
“at least a high school graduate, have 
good health, and the qualities of mind 
and personality that promise satisfac- 
tory library service.” Those students 
who successfully complete the course 
will be in line for positions of junior 
assistants on the staff as vacancies oc- 
cur. Miss Hawk, librarian of the Wil- 
liam Horlick Branch Library will de- 
vote her entire time to the class. 

Sauk City. Twenty-five new juvenile 
books have been purchased for the pub- 
lic library with the income of the Ida 
Pohlmann fund. Recently the library 
received a donation of $10 from L. W. 
Karberg, treasurer of a men’s chorus, 
which had disbanded some years ago. 
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The money had been in the treasury at 
the disbanding of the chorus. 


Sparta. Trees and shrubs are being 
planted on the grounds of the library. 
An Amoor Privet hedge borders the 
north side of the lot and a syringa bush 
and a weeping cut-leaf birch tree have 
also been planted on the north end of 
the lot, while Van Houttei spireas have 
been planted along the walk in the fron 
of the building. . 


Stoughton. Professor Irving Fisher’s 
new book, A noble experiment has been 
presented to the library by the local 
W. C. T. U. 

The library recognized National 
Musie Week by publishing in the !ocal 
paper a list of books on music available 
in the library. 


Superior. The library has been con- 
ducting an amateur kodak picture con- 
test. The first week 151 applied for 
entrance. The interest and something 
of the technique are given in Miss 
Isaac’s cwn words: 

“I’m surprised at the amount of in- 
terest people are showing. Instead of 
our best friends being children and such, 
we find that there are hosts of ‘constant 
readers’ who unexpectedly reveal pic- 
ture-taking as their hobby. Some of 
these are people whom we see almost 
daily, and a random remark about our 
contest brings the half-guilty question, 
‘Who put you wise?’ We checked up on 
the book cards of the 770’s and of course 
called the people to invite them person- 
ally. Some of our finest contributions 
came from a post-master, and a mail- 
carrier confesses that he has ‘some 
things.’ A florist has promised to enter 
some of his pictures. So have a bank 
director, a railroad man and _ several 
teachers along with a shoe-salesman and 
some factory hands. 

“The pictures are to be displayed 
partly in large sheets posted on our 
plate glass walls in such a way that the 
pictures are seen through the glass and 
therefore, can’t be handled or damaged; 
and partly in two glass show-cases lent 
us by a local department store. We are 
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putting the more striking pictures in the 
cases, naturally. And of course, we’re 
having a display of 770’s, with the en- 
closed list. The ‘Telegram’ has printed 
our stories all week, and the editor 
(himself an amateur camera-friend) 
has promised to put a reporter on the 
contest and has asked for the privilege 
of reproducing some of the pictures in 
his paper. 

“I’m thinking this letter may be a bit 
premature, but maybe it will be a help 
for some other library whose 770’s just 
don’t move or who wants to tap an un- 
known spring of interest.” 

Two Rivers. Sample questions from 
the Joseph Mann Library show a wide 
variety, and demands made upon the re- 
sources. Says the librarian: 

“Sometimes we have the information 
at hand but often must supplement it 
with material from the Traveling Li- 
brary or the University Extension Divi- 
sion. During the past year, from 
April, 1929 through April 1930 we have 
sent out 50 requests to the Traveling 
Library, 35 to the University Extension 
Division, 8 to the University Library, 
and one to the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. We have given out books, maga- 
zines and pamphlets on the following list 
of subjects, most of them borrowed from 
Madison: Tuberculosis, Advanced elec- 
tricity, American rabbits, Morocco, 
Spain, Oration: “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” Refraction of the eye, 
American and German pottery, Hogs, 
City manager form of government, As- 
tronomy, Plays for schools, Growth of 
the U. S. [statistics], Wheat growing 
in the U. S., Ginseng, Marionettes, Fur 
farming, Science of trapping, Contract 
Bridge, Mothers’ Day program, Geog- 
raphy of the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River, Pamistry, English cathed- 
rals, Traps for muskrats, Crabs and 
Turtles, Syncopation, Roman Forum, 
Gliders, Industrial organization and 
Management, Laces and Linens from 
Poland, Germany, Ireland and America. 

Washburn. The library is to be 
closed for three months during the sum- 
mer excepting Thursday afternoon . 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Ingram, Kenneth. The modern attitude 
to the sex problem. 1930. 158p. 
Stokes, $2. 176 


A good piece of work, simple, well-writ- 
ten and authoritative. While frank in its 
discussion, comes to conservative conclu- 
sions—that is, new sanctions are found for 
old principles. Will be of interest where the 
books of Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
have circulated, as the author answers di- 
rectly some of their assumptions. 


Morison, Frank. Who moved the stone? 
1930. 294p. Century, $2.50. 232.5 


The author is evidently a profound stu- 
dent of the life of Christ. He pursues the 
question of what happened to the body be- 
tween the time of the burial of Jesus and 
the discovery that the tomb was vacant the 
next Sunday morning, using the methods of 
the psychologist and of the detective in his 
discussion. We gain a more vivid picture of 
the trial, execution, death and burial of 
Jesus. The story is most dramtically told 
and presents a fresh historical viewpoint. 


Schoen, Max. Human nature. 1930. 
481p. Harper, $2.50. 150 


A readable modern textbook on psychol- 
ogy, which includes such subjects as, What 
psychology is, How psychologists work, The 
meaning of human nature, Reflexes, In- 
stincts, Habits, Sensation, Imagination and 
Reasoning, Emotion and feeling, Learning, 
with final chapters on Personality and The 
measurement of personality. 


Sociology 


Notch, F. K. King mob. 
Harcourt, $2. 301 


The author protests vigorously against 
the organized mob as revealed in modern 
advertising, modes of salesmanship, book 
clubs and easy culture courses. He pro- 
phesies that our growth in rapid communi- 
cation will make of the world a single city 
in feeling, thought, action, ideals, with the 
consequent obliteration of originality of con- 
cept or effort. His conclusion is that self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance of the individual 
soul must be made the foundation of edu- 
cation. 


1930. 226p. 


Science 


life of the 
195p. illus. 


Bailey, Vernon. Animal 
Carlsbad cavern. 1928. 
Williams and Wilkin, $1. 590 


The Carlsbad cavern is in New Mexico 
and has but recently been discovered. This 
book describes the traces of animal life, both 
prehistoric and living, revealed by explo- 
rations. Price recently reduced to conform 
to a new policy of the publishers in issuing 
dollar books. 


Clark, Austin H. Nature narratives. 
1929, 1385p. Williams and Wilkins. 
$1. 590 
Short scientific papers by a zoologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution written first for 
newspaper syndication. Somewhat like Slos- 
son’s Chats on science, but covers the na- 
tural sciences. 


Warren, Edward R. The beaver. 177p. 
illus. Williams and Wilkins, $1. 

599.3 

Full information about this most inter- 


esting animal presented in a readable man- 
ner. Price recently reduced. 


Research narratives. 3 ser. Williams 
and Wilkins, $1 each. 609 


Each series consists of brief papers on 
the physical sciences collected by the En- 
gineering Foundation. Each author is an 
authority in his field. Illustrated with por- 


traits. 
Literature 
Brenner, Rica. Ten modern poets. 
1930. 279p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
920 
Sketches of five American and five 


English poets. Written for high school stu- 
dents but of interest to others also. De- 
lightfully presented and not written down. 
A good small library book. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey. The Canterbury 
tales; tr. by F. E. Hill. 1930. 190p. 
illus. Longmans, $3.50. 821 


Frank Ernest Hill, joint author with 
Joseph Auslander, of The Winged Horse, 
has made a satisfactory verse translation. 
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Covers the prologue and four tales, with the 
Book of the Duchess, and several lyrics. 
Attractively issued and well worth having. 


Dukes, Ashley. Jew Siiss 1930 178p. 
Viking, $2. 822 
A drama in five acts based upon Power 
Lion Feuchwanger’s historical novel. The 
action takes place in the Duchy of Wiirttem- 
berg in the earlier half of the 19th century. 
The Jew, Siiss Oppenheimer, accomplishes 
his desire to avenge the wrongs of his peo- 
ple, but unwittingly sacrifices his beloved 
daughter. The drama is tremendously ex- 
citing and does justice to the romance upon 
which it is based. 


Josephson, Matthew. Portrait of the 
artist as American. 1930. 308p. 
Harcourt, $3. 810 


The author, in making a study of the life 
and writings of Henry James, Henry Adams, 
Stephen Crane, Lafcadio Hearn and others, 
paints a melancholy picture of the es- 
tranged careers of American artists who 
had to go abroad to find a more cultured 
civilization than our own. He reveals that 
our machine age affords too little cppor- 
tunity for the enjoyment of individual feel- 
ing, tastes, ideals, with the resulting danger 
of the obliteration of the artist in our coun- 
try. 


Mullins, Helen. Balm in Gilead. 1930. 

99p. Harper, $2. 811 or 821 

A slender volume of poems, many of them 

very beautiful and most of them expressing 
a strong religious feeling. 


Scollard, Clinton and Rittenhouse, Jessie 
B. comps. The bird lover’s antho- 
logy. 1930. 299p. Houghton, $2. 

808.1 
An anthology every library will welcome. 

To have all the poems on the skylark grouped 
together, all the poems on the nightingale, 
the thrush, wild geese, will be a convenience 
as well as a pleasure. There is an index to 
birds in addition to those to authors, titles, 
and first lines. 


History and Travel 


Hayward, Walter B. The last continent 
of adventure. 1930. 339p. illus. 
Dodd, $3. 919.9 

Valuable as a consecutive narrative of 

South Polar exploration from Scott to Byrd. 

Not thrillingly or brilliantly written, but a 

good record of fact. 
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Laughlin, Clara E. So you’re going to 
Germany and Austria. 1930. 546p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 914.3 


Follows the plan of the other volumes and 
will be welcome, as good modern guides to 
these countries are needed. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Blue Rhine and 
Black forest. 19380. 272p. Har- 
court, $2. 914.3 
Brief, detached sketches—sometimes a 


description, sometimes a bit of history or 
perhaps a legend or anecdote or witty com- 
ment—make up this unusual travel book. 
Will appeal most perhaps to the person who 
has been there, altho there are many prac- 
tical hints on where to go and what to see, 
particularly in the section devoted to the 
Black forest. 


Willoughby, Barrett. Sitka; portal to 
romance. 1930. 2338p. Houghton, 
$3. 917.98 


Provocative in its interest is this book by 
a returned traveler, who lived as a child in 
Sitka. She still detects the flavor of the 
Russian regime in Alaska, finding many 
scions of the old Russian nobility, remnants 
of Russian civilization among the natives, 
the Greek church still flourishing and ro- 
mance still lurking in old buildings, walks 
and drives. She does not miss the beauty 
of the forest and harbors, nor the promise of 
Alaska of today. For all libraries. 


Woolley, C. L. Ur of the 
1930. 208p. Scribner, $2.50 


Chaldees. 


935.4 


A popular account of the discoveries at 
Ur made during seven years of excavation 
by the joint expedition of the British Mu- 
seum and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania at Mesopotamia. An excellent 
spur to the imagination, but one must have 
sufficient primary interest in the subject 
matter to face even the condensed detail 
included. 


Biography 


Haeckel, Ernst. The love letters of 
Ernest Haeckel. 1930. 298p. Har- 
per, $3. 

A volume presenting the letters ex- 
changed between Haeckel, the German sci- 
entist, and Franziska Altenhausen. There 
is much similarity to the Brownings in the 
letters, and while they present only another 
version of the eternal triangle, the reader 
is impressed with admiration for the no- 
bility of character revealed. 
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Holmes, Fred L. Abraham Lincoln 
traveled this way. 1930.  350p. 
illus. Page, $4. 921 
A unique Lincoln-travel book. In the 


course of several summer vacations the au- 
thor, a Madison newspaper man, has ex- 
plored the Lincoln country, visiting every 
place known to have Lincoln associations. 
These are mainly in Illinois, but New York, 
Washington and Gettysburg are also cov- 
ered and there is an interesting final chap- 
ter describing the progress of Lincoln’s 
funeral train. Well illustrated and will ap- 
peal to the summer tourist as well as to all 
Lincoln lovers, 


Hosie, Lady Dorothea. Portrait of a 
Chinese lady. 1930. 404p. Morrow, 
$5. 921 


A delightful book, one that will have a 
wide appeal because, though its intention is 
to show the modern Chinese woman and her 
problems, it goes into so many aspects of 
Chinese life—the rich and the poor, the stu- 
dents and the soldiers, the religious attitude 
of the people—that it will interest men 
readers as well as women. Lady Hosie was 
born in China, her father is one of Great 
Britain’s most distinguished Chinese schol- 
ars, and is now professor of Chinese at Ox- 
ford, her husband was in the diplomatic 
service in China, all of which gives her 
insight into Chinese people and affairs. 


Hurn, P. D. and Root, W. L. The truth 
about Wagner. 1930. 297p. Stokes, 
$3. 782.2 


This revelation of facts concerning Wag- 
ner is based on a collection of Wagnerian 
manuscripts made by a Mrs. Burrell and 
secreted until a few months ago in a London 
safe deposit. Among these papers are many 
love letters of Wagner to his first wife, Minna 
Palmer. New facts throw a new light on 
the personality and character of Wagner, 
flattering to his genius, but revealing cer- 


tain despicable qualities. For larger li- 

braries. 

May, J. Lewis. George Eliot. 1930. 
8359p. Bobbs. $3.50. 921 


A literary biography treating the incidents 
of George Eliot’s life in relation to her 
works. The. author sees her as the posses- 
sor of a double gift of talent and genius, 
the latter aroused and stimulated by her 
life with Lewes. Altho marred by occa- 
sional mannerisms, the book reads easily 
and there is an index for the use of those 
who do not care to read consecutively. 
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1927. 
921 


Paléologue, Maurice. Cavour. 


298p. Harper, $2.50. 


The author portrays the life, character 
and statesmanship of Cavour, including 
much Italian history of the period and giv- 
ing clear-cut views of noted historic char- 
acters, among them Victor Emmanuel, Or- 
sini, Napoleon III, and Garibaldi. Cavour’s 
agricultural experiments, mastery of econo- 
mic problems and clever diplomacy are fully 
outlined, and Cavour is revealed as a many 
sided character. 


Pasma, Henry K. Close hauled. 1930. 
3812p. Stokes, $2.50. 921 


“There is a photographic clearness in his 
descriptions of the Friesland surroundings 
of his boyhood home and of his experiences 
at sea,” says Edward Bok in his introduc- 
tion, and the absorbing interest of the 
chrenicle continues with his later struggle 
for education in America, as an immi- 
grant boy. A fine piece of sea writing 
reminiscent of the great masters. 


Richberg, Donald. Tents of the mighty. 
1930. 267p. illus. Willett, $2.50. 
921 


Autobiographical papers by a Chicago 
lawyer. Fresh from Harvard Law School, 
he began his practice in 1904, so his story 
belongs entirely to this century. When we 
were flaming youth, We thought it was Ar- 
mageddon, The four horsemen came, The 
spoils of normalcy, are some of the titles. 
Clever drawings are reproduced from the 
Survey, in which the papers first appeared. 


Zweig, Stefan. Three masters. 1930. 
2388p. Viking, $3. 920 


This volume by the Viennese author is one 
of a series of studies of the master build- 
ers of the world. Balzac, Dickens, and 
Dostoeffsky are the masters here discussed 
as being the greatest novelists of the nine- 
teenth century. The reader is impressed 
with the author’s knowledge, intellectual 
zeal and the originality of his interpretive 
method. 


Fiction 


Buchan, John. Salute to adventurers 
3848p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A good story, containing much of the 
history of Virginia about the time of Ba- 
con’s rebellion. There is pioneer adventure 
and the romantic interest of the love of 
Andrew and Elspeth. Reprint of one of his 
earlier novels, 
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Chambers, Robert W. The painted 
minx. 1930. 307p. Appleton, $2.50. 


This historical romance has for its back- 
ground the “gay, mad, beleagered city of 
New York” during the years of the Revolu- 
tion, when it was occupied by the British. 
Marie Guest, vivacious, charming actress of 
the John Street Theater, aids a rebel light- 
horseman to escape, falls in love with him, 
and remains true through all the gay cor- 
rupted, dangerous years of the war. Many 
Revolutionary heroes appear in this story, 
chief among them the ill-starred Major An- 
dré, 


Cottrell, Dorothy. Tharlane. 
3858p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A story of the men and women whose 
lives were bound up with the fortunes of 
Tharlane, that section of southwest Queens- 
land ‘‘whose promise was always a tempta- 
tion to men, its peculiarities always their 
ruin.” The author’s first novel of Austra- 
lian life, The Singing gold, appeared last 
year. 


Gibbs, A. Hamilton. 
285p. Little, $2.50. 


This is the story of two inseparable broth- 
ers who loved the same girl, but whose de- 
votion to each other remained steadfast, in 
spite of terrific strain, ‘through all the 
chances and changes of life.” 


1930. 


Chances. 1930. 


Hine, Muriel. Pilgrim’s Ford. 1930. 


3438p. Appleton, $2. 

A quiet English story which tells of the 
unfolding of the character of orphaned Joy 
Grandison, after she came to live with her 
grandfather on the lovely old estate of Pil- 
grim’s Ford. 


Holt, Henry. Ace of 
300p. Dial Press, $2. 
A rather well-sustained murder mystery, 
with the usual false clues and unexpected 
solution. 


spades. 1930. 


Irwin, Wallace. The days of her life. 
1930. 3829p. Houghton, $2.50. 


This is a story of the 80’s and 90’s, the 
scene shifting from a squalid mining town 
in Colorado. to San Francisco. Emma 
Beecher, looking upon what life in a squat- 
ter’s cabin had done to her mother, took the 
first opportunity for escape, by marrying a 
gambler, and, though the days of her life 
thereafter were varied and colorful, she 
found peace and beauty at last through her 
own strength of character and splendid loy- 
alty. Gives a good picture of a woman’s 
outlook and position in the later 19th cen- 
tury in the United States. 
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Miln, Louise Jordan. Rice. 1930. 333p. 
Stokes, $2. 

A story of China’s poor,—harrowing and 
depressing and interesting. There are no 
white characters in the book, so the Chinese 
local color is strong. The picture of grind- 
ing poverty is almost unbelievable, but it is 
borne out by facts from the famine districts. 


Tuttle, W. C. The redhead from Sun- 
dog. 1930. 291p. Houghton, $2. 


A good wholesome western story of the 
kind liked by so many readers, telling of 
the adventures of a Montana sheriff in 
clearing his friend of a murder charge. 


The woman with a thou- 
1980. 292p. Apple- 


Vebig, Clara. 
sand children. 
ton, $2.50. 

The story of a Berlin schoolmistress who 
faces problems not unknown to the Ameri- 
can teacher. Her school is in a slum dis- 
trict—how far shall she concern herself with 
the home conditions of her pupils? She falls 
in love—shall she try to combine the careers 
of wife and teacher? An interesting novel 
that should find readers. 


Williams, Valentine. The knife behind 
the curtain. 1930. 295p. Houghton, 


$2. 
These “Tales of crime and the secret 
service” will provide short stories for the 


mystery lover. 


Children’s Books 


Bennett, Rowena B. Around a_ toad- 
stool table. 1930. 109p. _ illus. 
Rockwell, $2. 811 or 821 

The imagery and varied rhythm of these 
happy little verses will win readers, or 
listeners, among very little children. They 
have appeared in St. Nicholas and other ma- 
gazines. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The boy with 
the parrot. 1930. 102p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


A story of an Indian boy of Guatemala. 
Very well written and well illustrated. 


Gordon, Margery and King, Marie B. 
A magic world; an anthology of 
poetry with lessons in poetry. 1930. 
3890p. Appleton, $1.20. 808.1 


The aim of this collection of poems is to 
reflect the life and interests of adolescent 
boys and girls, and thereby develop iri them 
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an enjoyment of poetry. The authors have 
found the selections very helpful in their 
work with junior high school students. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. A little 
book of necessary ballads. 1930. 
86p. Harper, $1. 808.1 


Attractive little volume containing such 
old time favorites as Robin Hood and Sir 
Patrick Spens, such popular modern English 
ballads as Madame Claire, and such Ameri- 
can ballads as Barbara Fritchie and Anna- 
bel Lee. 


Jones, Wilfred. How the derrick works. 
1930. 43p. Macmillan, $2. 621.8 
An explanation, in simple language, of 
the principles on which the derrick works. 
For younger children, but the information is 
useful for anyone who is not familiar with 
it. Excellent illustrations in black and 
white and blue. 


Kessler, R. W. Treasurer trove or pi- 
rate stories. 1930. 277p. Appleton, 


$2.50. 
An anthology of the best stories of pirate 
adventure. Includes selections from Poe, 


Hawes, Pyle and others. 
Law, Frederick H., comp. Stories of to- 
day and yesterday. 1930.  439p. 
Century, $1.10. 808.3 
A collection of thirty short stories ar- 
ranged for high school reading and discus- 
sion. A group of imitative short stories by 
high school students is included in an ap- 
pendix. 


MacLean, Kenneth and Fraser, Chelsea. 
Heroes of the farthest north and 
farthest south. 1930. 462p. Cro- 
well, $2. 919.8 
A new edition bringing this polar record 

up to 1930. Added material includes the 

Norge expedition and those of Byrd and 

Wilkins. 


Patton, Carl S. Two-minute | stories. 
1930. 1381p. Willett, $1.25. 

Brief sermon material for use in talks to 

children. Inspirational and filled with inter- 
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esting anecdote. Will be useful, as there is 
little good material of this sort. 


Stoddard, Anne. 
Bible. 1930. 


Young heroes of the 
219p. Century, $2.50. 
221 
Biographies of Isaac, Joseph, Moses and 
David with a brief history of the Jews, the 
latter reprinted from Compton’s pictured 
encyclopedia. The author has been asso- 
ciated with Tony Sarg in his marionette 
plays, many of the plays in his repertory 
being from her pen. 


Williams, Edward H. Animal autobiog- 
raphies. 1930. 123p. Williams and 
Wilkins, $1. 590 

The stories of Caw Crow, Pete Jackrabbit, 

Flash Flying Squirrel and Johnny Wood- 

chuck are told in the first person in a man- 

ner to interest children. 


New Editions 


Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. 
1929. 320p. illus. Whitman, $1.50. 
A reasonably priced edition of an old fa- 
vorite. Rather heavy to hold, but well 
bound. The illustrations by Violet Moore 
Higgins give the effect of Dutch tiles. 


Meader, Stephen W. The black buc- 
caneer. new ed. 269p. illus. Har- 
court, $3.50. 


An expensive but unusually beautiful edi- 
tion of a popular pirate story; illustrations 
by Mead Schaeffer. 


Windmill Books. Doubleday, $1. 


In make-up, a welcome addition to inex- 
pensive editions for children. Titles should 
be selected carefully however as they are 
of unequal merit, some quite undesirable. 

Among the better are: 


Lustig. Roses of the winds 

Hooker. Star; the story of an In- 
dian pony 

Kipling. Land and sea tales 

White. Daniel Boone, wilderness 
scout. 





